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much grace and effect. Mr. Webster was much interested in them, espe-
cially in those that had a political cast; for, though every thing of a party
nature was avoided between persons whose opinions were so opposite, yet
both were too much interested in the country and its history not to talk
about its affairs. After we returned to Washington, Mr. Webster told mo
that he had been very much impressed by Mr. Madison's conversation, and
that it had fully confirmed him in an opinion he had for some time enter-
tained, that Mr. Madison was ' the wisest of our Presidents, except Wash-
ington.'

"We spent two days at Mr. Madison's, and then went to Mr, Jefferson's,
which, though only thirty-two miles off, proved a journey of more than
one day. At Oharlottesville, before we went up to Monticello, Mr. Web-
ster received a letter which changed his appearance and manner the
moment he had read it. It was from Mrs. Webster, and gave him. bad
news of his youngest child, little Charles, who was thought ill, but not
dangerously so. The change was the more apparent from his having pre-
viously been so gay. Only the evening before, at Mrs. Clarice's tavern, he
had said,' that without intending any compliment; to his companions, he
would say that he had not felt so free from care and anxious thought, as
he did then, for five years.' (I find this in a memorandum made at the
tune.)

" We remained at Monticello four or five days, detained one day Ibeyond
our purpose by rams and the consequent swelling of the streams, which
made travelling difficult in a country where bridges are rare, Mr. Jeffer-
son had regular habits and fixed hours for every thing ; but lie was
very attentive to Mr. Webster, and plainly liked to talk with him. Mr.
Webster, on his part, was very respectful to Mr. Jefferson, and led him
constantly to converse upon the doings of the old Congress and the
period of the Revolution, on both which topics Mr. Jefferson was inter-
esting and instructive. Mr. Webster enjoyed these conversations very
much, and spoke of them afterward with great satisfaction.

" One day, after dinner, Mr. Webster told a story of himself, which was
characteristic of him, and amused Mr. Jefferson very much. Mr. Jefferson
remarked that' men not unfrequently obtained more credit for readiness
in command of their knowledge, and indeed for its amount, than they
deserved.' He said it had happened to himself. Mr. Webster replied that
he supposed it had happened to most men, and especially to lawyers. He
said that, soon after going to Portsmouth as a young lawyer, a blacksmith
brought him a case under a will; he was unable to give him a decided
answer, and desired him to call again. Having little to do, he went to
work upon the case, and found it a difficult one. He went through all the
books in his own little collection, that could give him my light, and then
borrowed what he could find relating to the point in question, in the
libraries of Mr. Jeremiah Mason, and of Mr. Peyton R. Freeman, a ourioua.
black-letter lawyer in Portsmouth. His client called for an opinion, but